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ABSTRACT 


This paper aims to clarify the relationship between the body and the soul in 
the early Sufism based on the concept of the soul of al-Qushayrl's Risala and 
al-HujwuTs Kashf al-mahjub. These two books are important for theorization 
of Sufism in the end of the eleventh century. Sufism introduces the concept of 
substance and attribute and then it is possible to explain why physical 
training works on the soul. Because the attribute of the soul is the passion 
that desires the sense and the sense is the attribute of the body, there is a 
logical conjuncture between the bodily action and the inner soul. 
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1. Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to clarify the concept of the soul ( nafs ) in the early 
Sufism. Based on Sufi theory, it can be explained the relation between the 
suppression of the soul and physical training. In other words, the mind-body 
problem in Sufism in the late eleventh century is the subject of this paper. 

Sufism has played a role of mysticism in Islam. It is said that Sufism has 
developed front the ascetic movement in Basra and Baghdad in the eighth 
century. Although the accepted notion about its beginning and process has not 
been established, we know its expansion by a number of theory books on 
Sufism in the tenth century. Many of the authors of these books were born in 
Khurasan region or Transoxania region where are far away front Iraq 
(Karamustafa, 2007,83). According to Bowering (1980, 19-20), Sufi theory 
books can be divided into three categories: the Sufi treatise, the Sufi 
hagiography and the Sufi manual. The Sufi manual is a combination of the 
former two. Examples of the Sufi treatise are Kitab al-luma' of al-Sarraj (d. 988), 
Kitab al-ta'arruf of al-Kalabadhl (d. 990?) and Qut al-qulub of al-Makkl (d. 996). 
The Sufi hagiographies are Tabaqat al-sufiya of al-Sulantl (d. 1021) and Hilya al- 
awliya' of Abu Nu'aint al-Isfahanl (d. 1038). The representatives of the Sufi 
manual are al-Risala al-Qushayrlya of al-Qushayri (d. 1072) and Kashf al- 
mahjub of al-HujwIri (d. 1072?). This paper will focus on both of two. 

Al-Qushayri is front Ustuwa (Quchan, now on the border between Iran and 
Turkmenistan). He belongs to Shafi'i-Ash'ari group and he writes his books in 
Arabic. On the other hand, al-HujwIrl’s origin is Afghanistan in the present day. 
He belongs to Hanafi school and writes in Persian. There are these differences 
but Al-Qushayri and al-Hujwirl lives in the same period. To a comprehensive 
understanding of the concept of the soul in the last eleventh century, we need 
to see the description of the two. In addition, as we will see below in this paper, 
there are some compensations for the missing part of the sentences of one 
another. Based on the descriptions of both, this paper will analyze the concept 
of the soul in Sufism at the end of the eleventh century. 


2. The Psychology in Early Sufism 

This section aims to outline the position of the soul in Sufism. First, the soul is 
assumed to be separated front the body at the death in the Quran: angels 
demand dying prophet pretender’s souls [Q 6: 93], On the contrast, the Hadiths 
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says that angels pick up the spirit [ruh] when a man dies (Khan, 1997, 413). 
The soul and the spirit are interchangeable often and thus the general Muslims 
do not distinguish between them (Calverley, 1993, 151-162). However, Sufism 
has a clear distinction between the two because it assumes a hierarchical 
structure called "the subties ( lata’if )” in the psychology. Each of the soul and the 
spirit is the subtle ( latif) and layers of these subties form a hierarchy. We would 
like to take a look at some Sufi psychologies according to Schimmel (1975, 187- 
193). 

Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 765) assumes a tree stage: the soul, the heart ( qalb ) and the 
spirit. The intellect (' aql ) plays a role of barrier between the soul and the heart. 
Al-Bastami (d. 874/877), al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 905-910), al-Junayd (d. 910) 
follow his thought. Al-Kharraz (d. 899) replaced the intellect with the nature 
(tab']. However, al-Tirmidhi has another idea in his book, Bayan al-farq bayn al- 
sadr wa al-qalb wa al-fu’ad wa al-lubb. He thinks the heart itself has four 
concentric spheres: the breast ( sadr ), the heart, the inner-hear (fu’ad ) and the 
kernel ( lubb ). The outermost is the breast and the innermost is the kernel 
(Heer, 2003, 1-81). The psychology of al-Nurl (d. 907-8) also has this order. Abu 
Talib al-Makkl (d. 966) is the theorist who introduces concentric circles’ 
structure but his order is the soul, the heart, the spirit and the secret (s/rr) 
(1956-57,399). 

Other previous studies have revealed that al-Muhasibi (d. 857), the master of 
al-Junayd, thinks another order: the soul, the spirit and the secret (Izutsu, 
2005). Al-Tustari (d. 896) sometimes divides into two: the soul and the heart, 
but other times adds the nature to the soul and does the spirit and the intellect 
to the heart (Bowering, 2011, xxxviii-xlix). 

These are the psychologies in early Sufism. We can find that there are 
differences in the number of the stages and the order. However, in most of all 
cases the soul is positioned in the lowest stage. In fact, the Sufis attributes the 
evil of human beings to the soul and proposed to improve the soul gradually by 
physical practices. The idea of gradual improvement would came front the 
Quran because it refers the three stages of the soul. 1 Moreover, the blaming 
people ( al-Malamatiya ), they lives in the region of Kurasan in this age, also 
seem that the confrontation with the soul is their mission. 

Now, I would like to present the question of this paper. The soul is a major 
problem in the early Sufism as we see above. Then, why the Sufis think that the 


1 Evil-inciting self (al-nafs al-ammara bi al-su')[12: 53], blaming self (al-nafs al- 
lawwama)[75: 2], self at peace (al-nafs al-mutma’inna)[89: 27], 
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soul will be influenced by the physical training? According to the traditional 
Islam, the soul is regarded as a material thing. Macdonald clarifies that the early 
Sufism also regards the soul as a material because the spirit is a creature and it 
is not eternal (Macdonald, 1931, 307-351], Due to the fact, the soul is to be a 
material as well as the soul without any suspect. The descriptions of Al- 
Qushayri’s Risala and al-HujwIrf s Kashf al-mahjub are basis of Macdonald’s 
affirmation. Actually, Al-QushayrI says that "the spirit and the soul are subtle 
substances residing in a certain form...." (Knysh, 2007, 109], However, "a 
creature and not eternal” means the materiality in the comparison with Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 1111] who harmonizes Sufism with Greek philosophy and 
thoughts the spirit is eternal because it is blown into the human being by God’s 
breath. Furthermore, we have to consider the meaning of the material in Sufism 
with comparing to Islamic theology and our modern sense. 


3. The meaning of the soul in Sufism 

Based on the description of Al-Qushayri’s Risala and al-HujwIrl’s Kashf al- 

2 

mahjub, this section will organize the concept of the soul in Sufim. Al-Qushayri 
and al-Hujwirl point that the term of the spirit originally means its existence 
but Sufis use this term for human’s bad nature and wrong action. Both of them 
agree there are two kinds of the soul. In the words of al-Qushayri, "the 
deficiencies of one’s character traits fall into two categories: first, those which 
one acquires by oneself - namely, one’s acts of disobedience and one’s sins; 
second, one’s [inherent] base morals. They are blameworthy in and of 
themselves." (Al-Qushayri, Risala, 305; Knysh, 2007, 109] The examples of the 
second base morals are pride, anger, envy and such negative feelings. 


2 

The basic text for Al-Qushayri’s Risala is 'Abd al-Hahm Mahmud & Mahmud b. al-Shanf 
(eds.]. (1995]. al-Risala al-Qushayriya, Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif. Knysh’s English translation 
(Knysh. (tr.]. Al-Qushayri's Epistle) is used for citations in this paper but Gramlich’s 
German translation (Gramlich, R. (tr.]. (1989]. Das Sendshreiben al-Qusayris tiber das 
Sufitum. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Wiesbaden] and Sell’s English translation (Sell, M. A. 
(tr.]. (1 996).Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur'an, Mi’raj, Poetic and Theological Writings. 
New York: Paulist Press] are also consulted. 

The basic text for al-HujwIrl’s Kashf al-mahjub is Zhukovsky, (ed.]. Kashf al-mahjub. 
Nicholson’s English translation (Nicholson, R. A. (tr.]. (1936]. The Kashf al-Mahjub: The 
Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism (new ed.]. London: Luzac] is used for citations in this 
paper but Rabbani’s English translation with commentary (Maulana Wahid Bakhsh 
Rabbani. (tr. with commentary]. (2001). The Kashf al-Mahjub: Unveiling the Veiled, the 
Earliest Persian Treatise on Sufism. Lahore: Al-Faisal] and Mortazavi’s French translation 
(Mortazavi, D. (tr.]. (1988]. Somme spirituelle: Kashf al-Mahjub li-Arbab al-QuIub. Paris: 
Sindbad] are also consulted. 
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The soul is regarded as the source of evil. Al-Qushayrl and al-HujwIrl say that 
we could break the soul. Al-Qushayrl offers concrete methods to do it: "The best 
way to do this is to have recourse to the strictures of hunger, thirst, night vigil 
and other types of self-exertion that lead to the weakening of [the soul’s] 
power.” (Al-Qushayri, Risala, 306; Knysh, 2007, 109] He thinks the physical 
training is valid of the soul. Al-Hujwirl explains the reason why physical 
training as outer action works on the soul as inner evil character. 

"These qualities can be removed by discipline [ riyazat ]: e.g., sins are removed 
by repentance. Sins belong to the class of external attributes, whereas the 
qualities above mentioned belong to the class of internal attributes. Similarly, 
discipline is an external act, and repentance is an internal attribute. A base 
quality that appears within is purged by excellent outward attributes, and one 
that appears without is purged by laudable inward attributes." (Al-Hujwirl. 
Kashf al-mahjub, 246; Nicholson, 1936, 196] 

Al-Hujwirl accepts that discipline as outer action works on the soul as inner evil 
character. Repentance as inner character can work on the sin as outer 
character. In other words, the interaction between outer and inner has been 
observed. It is confirmed that physical training is valid for the soul but we need 
more explanation about the relation between outer action and inner character. 
It could be said that they are not interested in the effect which is caused by 
actions on the mind in the modern sense. However, this paper tries to know 
how the Sufis think about the body-mind relationship in the end of the eleventh 
century. Al-Hujwirl states that: "Now, every attribute needs an object whereby 
it subsists, and knowledge of that attribute, namely, the soul, is not attained 
save by knowledge of the whole body, which knowledge in turn demands an 
explanation of the qualities of human nature ( insaniyat ] and the mystery 
thereof...” (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 247; Nicholson, 1936, 197] 

The next section will follow how the Sufis think about the human beings for 
comprehending the relationship between the body and the soul. 


4. The definition of human beings in Kashf al-mahjub 

In this section, we would like to see the details of the definition of human 
beings Kashf al-mahjub of al-Hujwirl. Al-Hujwirl introduces various positions 
concerning the term of "human beings.” He accounts five groups: three groups 
front the people of the Qibra, namely Muslims, a Sufi pretenders’ group, and a 
group from the people of the Sunna. Al-Hujwirl approves the viewpoint of the 
last group. Since he does not give the exact names of these five groups, I named 
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them (i) Muslim Group A, (ii] Muslim Group B, (iii) Muslim group C, [iv] Sufi 
pretenders, and (v) Certain Sunnis for convenience to discover details. 


(i) The Opinion of Muslim Group A 

The first opinion to consider is as follows: "some Moslems assert that Man is 
nothing but spirit (ruh), of which this body is the cuirass and temple and 
residence, in order to preserve it front being injured by the natural humors 
( tabayi r ), and of which the attributes are sensation and intelligence.” (Al- 
Hujwlrl. Kashf al-mahju, 248; Nicholson, 1936, 197] In short, a man is a spirit 
and his body is its fence. 

Al-Hujwirl contends, "This view is false because a body front which the aninta 

3 

( jan ] has departed is still called ‘a human being’ (insari)-, if the aninta is joined 
with it, it is ‘a live human being,’ and if the aninta is gone, it is ‘a dead human 
being.’ Moreover, an aninta is located in the bodies of animals, yet they are not 
called ‘human beings.”’ (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 248; Nicholson, 1936, 197] 
We can call a human body "a human being" whether he is alive or not. However, 
we cannot call an animal body "a human being" even if it has a spirit. This is 
because "If the spirit ( ruh ] were the cause of human nature, it would follow that 
the principle of human nature must exist in every creature possessed of an 
aninta (jan-dan )" (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 248; Nicholson, 1936, 197-198] 
Front the perspective of al-Hujwirl, the presence of the spirit or the aninta is not 
itself a criterion for being a human being. 


(ii) The Opinion of Muslim Group B 

The second opinion is that "others, again, have stated that the term ‘human 
nature’ is applicable to the spirit and the body together, and that is no longer 
applies when one is separated front the other.” (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 
248; Nicholson, 1936, 198] This means that we can only call a man "a human 
being" when he has a spirit and body; we cannot call a dead man’s body "a 
human being," in contrast to former opinions. 

A parable of colours has been used to explain this concept and it explains that 
"when two colours, black and white, are combined on a horse, it is called 


The original translation of Nicholson uses the word, "the soul (jan]”; however, I 
replaced all such references with "the anima." It appears that ruh and jan are 
interchangeable in al-HujwIri’s writing. 
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‘piebald’ ( ablaq ] , whereas the same colours, apart front each other, are called 
‘black’ and 'white.”’ (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 248; Nicholson, 1936, 198) A 
horse that has white hair is called "a white horse," and a horse that has black 
hair is called "a black horse," but a horse that has white and black hair is called 
"a piebald horse." Similarly, a man who has a spirit only is called "the spirit,” 
and a man who has a body only is called "the body," but a man who has a spirit 
and body is called "a human being." 

Al-Hujwiri objects to this opinion front the Moslem doctrine and says, "This too 
is false, in accordance with God’s word: 'Did there not come over Man a space of 
time during which he was not a thing worthy of mention?’ [76: 1]: in this verse 
Man’s clay, without aninta— for the aninta had not yet been joined to his 
body— is called ‘Man.”’ (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 248; Nicholson, 1936, 198) 
God shaped the human body front clay and then blew the spirit into it [15: 29; 
32:9; 38: 72], after that, the human is alive. Consistently, al-HujwIrl contends 
that we can call human body "a human being" whether or not it has a spirit or 
aninta. 


(iii) The Opinion of Muslim Group C 

The third opinion is that "others aver that ‘Man’ is an atom, centred in the heart, 
which is the principle of all human attributes." [Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 248; 
Nicholson, 1936, 198). According to proponents of this argument, the heart 
determines human nature. 

Al-Hujwiri rejects this opinion, too, saying, "This also is absurd, for if anyone is 
killed and his heart is taken out of his body he does not lose the name of ‘human 
being.”’ (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 248-249; Nicholson, 1936, 198) He claims 
that one physical organ, such as the heart, can never define the entire human 
being. We cannot call a part of the human body "a human being," even if it is 
important for life support. Here again, al-Hujwiri’s criteria for "a human being" 
extend to those "dead or alive." 


(iv) The Opinion of Sufi Pretenders 

The fourth opinion is front Sufi pretenders: "They declare that ‘Man’ is not that 
which eats and drinks and suffers decay, but a Divine mystery, of which this 
body is the vesture, situated in the interfusion of the natural humours [ imtizaj-i 
tab'] and in the union ( ittihad ) of body and spirit.” (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 
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249; Nicholson, 1936, 198) In brief, only God can creates a human being 
through His secret knowledge. 

Al-Hujwiri also opposes this opinion, saying, "the name of ‘human being’ 
belongs to sane men and mad, and to infidels and immoral and ignorant 
persons, in whom there is no such ‘mystery’ and who suffer decay and eat and 
drink.” (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 249; Nicholson, 1936, 198) Al-Hujwiri says 
that Divine mystery is appropriate for wise people. He continues, and says, "and 
that there is not anything called ‘Man’ in the body, either while it exists or after 
it has ceased to exist.” (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 249; Nicholson, 1936, 198) 
Here again, his two basic conceptions of human nature have not changed; (1) 
we can call a human body "a human being” whether it is living or dead; 
however, (2) there is no physical organ that itself determines "a human being." 
The latter is emphasized by the following, which states, "God Almighty has 

4 

given the name of ‘Man’ to the sum of the substances which he compounded in 
us, excluding those things which are not to be found in some human beings.” 
(Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 249; Nicholson, 1936, 198) After citing the Koran, 5 
al-HujwIrl concludes, "this particular form, with all its ingredients and with all 
the changes which it undergoes, is ‘Man.’" (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 249; 
Nicholson, 1936, 198-199) 


(v) The Opinion of Certain Sunnis 

The last opinion to address is that belongs to certain Sunnis’, which posits "Man 
is a living creature whose form has these characteristics, and that death does 
not deprive hint of his name, and that he is endowed with a definite 
physiognomy [sirat-i ma'hid) and a distinct organ ( alat-i mawsim ) both 
externally and internally." (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 249; Nicholson, 1936, 
199) 

This time al-HujwIrl does not refute the stance, but it is difficult to guess his 
mindset front these analogies: "By ‘a definite physiognomy’ they mean that he 
has either good or ill health, and by ‘a distinct organ’ that he is either mad or 


The original Persian text says, "jumle ma-yi-ha." There are two different 
interpretations for this: "the sum of us” and "the sum of things.” 

5 "And We have created Man of the choicest clay, then We placed him as a drop of sperm 
in a safe lodging, then We made the sperm into a clot, then We made the clot a lump of 
flesh, then We made in the lump of flesh bones, then We clothed the bones with flesh, 
then We caused it to grow into another creation, so blessed be Allah, the Best of 
creators” (Kor. xxiii, 12- 14). 
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sane.” (Al-Hujwlrl. Kashf al-mahju, 249; Nicholson, 1936, 199) As mentioned 
earlier, al-Hujwirl calls a human body "a human being," regardless of whether it 
is living or dead. These sentences indicate that, externally, a human body has a 
particular apparent shape and specific organs. On the other hand, the internal 
meaning of these sentences, as al-Hujwirl explains, is that we can call a man "a 
human being" whether he is healthy and intelligent or not. 

Hitherto, this paper discussed the five opinions concerning the "human being" 
that were introduced by al-Hujwirl. There is a range of conditions that apply 
when we use the term "human being." However, al-Hujwiri’s standard is simple. 
He contends that "a human being" refers to the entire human body and, even 
after death, the human body is called "a human being." Finally he clarifies the 
Sufi opinion as follows: 

"You must know, then, that in the opinion of mystics the most perfect 
composition of Man includes three elements, viz. spirit, soul, and body." (Al- 
Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 249-250; Nicholson, 1936, 199) 

For this reason, he objected giving the name "human being” to merely the spirit 
or a part of the body. Besides, he affirmed "that each of these has an attribute 
which subsists therein, the attribute of spirit being intelligence, of soul, passion, 
and of body, sensation." (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahjii, 250; Nicholson, 1936, 199) 
These three attributes are functions of fundamental human activities. Since the 
human body is a place wherein attributes dwell, it qualifies being called "a 
human being," whether it is living or not. Concerning the relationship between 
the body and the soul, it is clarified that both of them are the substances which 
have their attributes. 

Discussion of the concept of "a human being" leads to a cosmology. Al-Hujwirl 
states, "Man is a type of the whole universe. The universe is the name of the two 
worlds, and in Man there is a vestige of both.” (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 250; 
Nicholson, 1936, 199) The two worlds include the present world and the 
hereafter. "For he is composed of phlegm, blood, bile and melancholy, which 
four humours correspond to the four elements of this world, viz. water, earth, 
air, and fire," (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahju, 250; Nicholson, 1936, 199) 6 he 
continues. Based on the science of the time, al-Hujwiri posits that the world 
consists of four elements and finds these in the human body as well. 


6 Zhukovsky thinks that counterpart of phlegm is air and that of bile is water. 
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However, he describes the next world as a realm where "his spirit, his soul, and 
his body correspond to Paradise, Hell, and the place of Resurrection. Paradise is 
the effect of God’s satisfaction and Hell is the result of His anger." (Al-Hujwlrl. 
Kashf al-mahju, 250; Nicholson, 1936, 199) This implies that three human 
components— the spirit, soul, and body— belong to the afterlife. However, we 
have seen that a human being is endowed with these components during life. 
Should we assume that these three do not consist of the four elements of the 
world? According to the Koran, the spirit conies front God and it is easy to 
discern that the spirit was not made in this world. However, a problem exists 
when it conies to the body, which God created using the earth. Is a human being 
a bridge between the physical and spiritual world? If so, then what does this 
mean for the soul? Is it a mixture of the two worlds? 

Al-Hujwiri further explains, "In short, the believer’s spirit calls him to Paradise, 
of which it is a type in his world, and his lower soul calls him to Hell, of which it 
is a type in this world. Therefore it behoves those who seek God never to relax 
their resistance to the lower soul, in order that thereby they may reinforce the 
spirit and the intelligence, which are the home of Divine mystery." (Al-Hujwlrl. 
Kashf al-mahju, 250; Nicholson, 1936, 199-200) 

This conflict between the spirit and soul is also found elsewhere: "Both the 
lower soul and the spirit are subtle things ( lata'if] existing in the body, just as 
devils and angels and Paradise and Hell exist in the universe; but the one is the 
seat of good, while the other is the seat of evil." (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 
245; Nicholson, 1936, 196) 

Front the above, we can conclude that the spirit is the symbol of virtue and the 
soul that of evil. Ultimately, we see that the body itself exists neutrally. It serves 
as the battlefield for good and evil. 


5. The substance and the attribute 

The section four has examined the concept of human nature on the basis of the 
discussion in al-Hujwiri’s Unveiling the Veiled. Al-Hujwiri consistently claims 
that the name "human being" properly applies to the whole body. He strongly 
opposes the idea that the human being may be represented by only part of the 
body and he never distinguishes between whether a body is alive or dead. Islam 
teaches that dead bodies revive, as the condition of death: therefore, al-Hujwirl 
sees a human being as a whole that continues to exist even in the afterlife. It 


7 

Nicolson’s original translation is "his soul {jan ), his lower soul ( nafs ).” 
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would be useless if we regained only a physical heart. Al-Qushayri also says 
that: "resurrection will happen to this whole, and so will reward and 
punishment.” (Al-Qushayri. Risala. 308; Knysh, 2007, 110) The spirit (or the 
soul) which is apart when he dies will return the time of resurrection. A human 
being is the whole combination of the body, the soul, and the spirit. 

Instead, al-Hujwirl is interested in the human body and its elements in this 
discussion. He has even said that he excludes health and wisdom when he 
bestows the name "human being” on some one. It is possible to say that his 
perspective is drawn front his view of the body. The body itself does not have 
any value. What bring it values are the spirit and soul. Al-Qushayri agrees for 
this position and says: "however, the soul may also mean a subtle substance 
placed in the [human] body, which is the repository of blameworthy character 
traits in the same way as the spirit is a subtle substance placed in the [human] 
body, which is the repository of praiseworthy character traits. All these 
elements are subjugated to one another and their sum total constitutes a 
human being." (Al-Qushayri. Risala. 306; Knysh, 2007, 109) A human being has 
a certain form which is deferent front animals’ form and this form qualifies the 
name of "human.” His morals and talents are not demanded. A human being has 
three substances: the body, the soul, and the spirit. The soul is the evil attribute 
and the spirit is good attribute. 

As we see above, al-Hujwirl says that the attribute of the body is the sense. 
There is no difference with al-Qushayri in this point. Front the description in 
Risala, "this is also the case with vision being the repository of seeing, the ear 
being the repository of hearing, the nose being the repository of smelling, and 
the mouth being the repository of tasting. The entity that hears, sees, smells, or 
tastes constitutes a whole, which is a human being.” (Al-Qushayri. Risala. 306- 
307; Knysh, 2007, 109) That is to say, physical organs in the body have the 
senses as its attribute. However, the subject that controls these senses is not a 
part of the body but a whole human being. 

The attribute of the soul is the passion according to al-Hujwirl. He explains: 
"The most manifest attribute of the lower soul is lust ( shahwat ). Lust is a thing 
that is dispersed in different parts of the human body, and is served by the 
sense. Man is bound to guard all his members front it, and he shall be 
questioned concerning the acts of each. The lust of the eye is sight, that of the 
ear is hearing, that of the nose is smell, that of the tongue is speech, that of the 
palate is taste, that of the body (jasad) is touch, and that of the mind is though 
(i andishidan )." (Al-Hujwirl. Kashf al-mahjii, 263; Nicholson, 1936, 208-209) At 
first glance, the soul’s attribute matches the body’s attribute. However, the 
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soul’s attribute is not the sense but the passion to desire the senses. The 
passion is the evil character that could be vanished by outer action and is 
blameworthy character that dwells in the soul. To quit desire the senses is the 
goal of physical training as al-HujwIri’s account: "When you have obtained 
knowledge of it [the soul] you recognize that it can be mastered by discipline, 
but that its essence and substance do not perish." (Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-mahju, 
260; Nicholson, 1936, 206], 

Front above, we can conclude that action of the body, its attribute is the sense 
that is the target of the soul’s passion, is needed to control the passion. This is 
the relationship between the body and the soul. 


Conclusion 

This paper clarified the concept of the soul based on the descriptions of al- 
Qushayri’s Risala and al-HujwIri’s Kashf al-mahjub. First, Sufis have the unique 
usage of the term of the soul. Second, the target of Sufi physical training is not 
the body but the soul. Third, the body and the soul are substances and each of 
them has an attribute. The attribute of the body is the sense and the attribute of 
the soul is the passion to desire the sense. Sufi physical training aims to clear 
the passion because the source of the evil is the soul’s attribute and the soul 
itself is necessity as a component of the human beings. 

We have been a closer look at the discussion of the definition of human beings 
in al-HujwIrl’s Kashf al-mahjub. Al-Hujwiri thinks the special form of human is 
the criteria of the definition and the body and the soul are not opposite nor 
belong to entirely different category. He emphasizes a sum of the body and the 
soul [we may add the spirit to them] is the human beings. The body and the 
subties are substances and a substance has its attribute. The attribute of the 
soul is the passion that desires the attribute of the body. From this relation, Sufi 
practice must use the body that is the location of the sense to eliminate the soul. 
Fasting and the recollection of God [zikr) is unique Sufi practice. Fasting can 
control the passion to desire taste because fasting restricts the sense of tasting 
by physical action. Similarly, the recollection of God is valid for control the 
passion to require speaking because the tongue is engaged in repeat the words 
for praising God. Here we can find the relationship between the body action and 
the soul. Introducing the theory of jurisprudence and theology enables Sufism 
to logically explain their discipline. 
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